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him that it was the Grand Signor's pleasure that he
should depart that instant. Marcheville remonstrated.
But the Pasha, without even allowing him to pack,
hustled him aboard a French ship then in port, forced
it to sail at once and, as the wind was contrary, caused
it to be towed out into the open sea by two gal-
leys.

Thus after three years' most ignominious career M. de
Marcheville left Turkey, and M. de C6sy once more took
up his diplomatic functions, to perform which he had
first of all to apply to the Capitan Pasha's temper the
traditional emollient.1

But it was the next French ambassador, Jean de la
Haye, who tasted the full rigour of Ottoman amiability.
A letter in cipher addressed by him to the Venetians,
with whom the Grand Signor at the time was trying to
conclude peace, was intercepted and forwarded to
Adrianople, where His Majesty resided at the moment.
The Ambassador was peremptorily summoned to give
an account of himself. Unable to undertake the journey
through old age, gout, and fear, he sent instead his son
Denis with the commercial secretary of the Embassy;
for the other secretary, who was responsible for the
cipher, dreading the anger of the Grand Vizier (the
terrible old Mohammed Kuprili), had sought safety in
flight.

Denis de la Haye, on reaching Adrianople, was imme-
diately called up before the Divan, and subjected to a
cross-examination. The insolent tone in which the
questions were put provoked the young man to a defiant
retort. The Turks, as incapable of receiving high words
as they were ready to give them, were greatly incensed
at Ms daring. Kuprili, choleric by nature and par-

1 Ricaut's History of the Turkish Empire (1680), i. 36-37, 50-51.